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VERSE THAT SINGS. 


Many writers of verse achieve a singing 
uality only by accident ; such writers are 


their occasional musical 
lines to inspiration ; but granting that such a 
source is possible, the pleasing juxtaposition 
of sounds is capable of analysis and deliberate 


manutacture. 


likely to attribute 


Let us examine the classic example of magic 
smoothness : — 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

Note first the rhyming vowels—the de- 
cided contrast between the short a’s and the 
long e’s. This contrast is one of the betier 
rules of versification, but the rule is 
often trangressed. Not so well known but as 


known 


important is the enrichment of the texture by 
contrasting vowel sounds in the body of the 
Read the stanza through, sounding 


only the vowels—there are fifteen different 


verses. 


values in the five lines, and except in the word 
“decree” the same sound does not occur ia 
syllables, though the 
does, carrying a_ different sound, as in 
“Xanadu.” This 


+ 


successive same vowel 


weaving of many-colored 
ones corresponds to a harmonic composition 
If the opposite effect, like a rec 


tive monotone, 


in music. 


is desired, use the same or kin- 


dred vowel sounds over and over, as Keats did 


the famous line, 
ups tinct with cinnam 
or aS in a modern poem, 


The night is white 


Note the 
special passage, but not for general use. 


1+ 


with its silver light. 


thinness of effect, desirable for 


The consonants are equally capable of musi- 
A lliteration, ; 
line of the first stanza of “Kubla Khan” an 
frequently throughout 


cal combination. used in every 
the poem, is not so 
much used in modern verse, partly because it 
trick ; but separated by a 
syllable or two, repetition of a 


is so obvious a 
consonantal 
sound is pleasing — the n’s in “ down to a sun- 
sea,’ for example. Almost 
knows the value of the liquid consonants 1, 
m, n, and r for lyric charm. 
full of them. The use of the letter s may 
make or mar the music of a poem. Too many 
of the soft s’s in succession make a hiss, to 
many of the hard ones, a buzz. If the sense 
had permitted, “ Down to a sunny sea” would 
have been more pleasing than the version as it 
stands. Soft c counts as an s, hard c as a k. 
The two latter sounds are much used in verse 


less every one 


This passage 


of the Vachel Lindsay type, where the musiz 
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Each conso- 
well repaying 


is of the hard, clattering variety. 
nant has a character of its own, 
study. 

While variety is essential in the color pat- 


tern for singing verse, just the opposite is 


true for rhythm. This stanza of “ Kubla 
Khan” has an absolutely unbroken rhythm — 
short, long, short, long, in a gallop. If a 


introduced, put it in the 
place in every line, if you want this quality 


“ripple” be same 


Of course, there are many poems where 


variety of rhythm is desirable, but if you want 
the verse to flow, keep it regular. 

Reading aloud, with exaggerated enuncia- 
tion in a sing-song way, will show up the com- 
binations hard to pronounce or productive of 
the wrong effect of sound. To make the 
sound typify the meaning is one of the great 
joys of verse-making ; work for it, and enjoy 
the feel, timbre, and texture of the tinted and 
singing words which are the poet's tools. 
May Williams Ward. 


BeL_pre, KANSAS 


MAKING CHARACTERS SEEM REAL. 


Much has been said and written concerning 
the necessity of making our characters rea! 
“If you would have your story accepted,” they 
tell us, “take your characters from real life. 
Make them real.” On the this 
seems like However, do 
these friendly advisers and helpers mean that 
we should make our 
“ realistic ”? 
exists, 


face of it 
excellent advice. 
characters “real” or 
When a thing is real it actually 
and is not imaginary or artificial 
When a thing is realistic it has all the appear- 
ance of being real, whereas, in truth, it is only 
imaginary or artificial. 

It is very true that our characters should 
be so imbued with personality that to the 
reader they will be live human beings. How- 
ever, as soon as we make our characters noth- 
ing more than real they become automatons or 
dummies to the reader. Real they may be, but 
realistic they are not. Life is magnificent ; 
but as soon as we transpose a character from 
life to the typewritten page we rob our story 
of romanticism. Life to the great majority of 
us runs along in a rather hum-drum rut. We 
do not daily meet with such experiences as do 
the characters in the stories that enthrall us. 
Nor do these 
heart-gripping, hair-raising, blood-curdling in- 
stances. 


our acquaintances experience 


Were we to draw from life as out 
only source of reserve literary supplies, our 
stories would be drab, our plots lax, and our 
characters We 
yes, but to a nice sufficiency, and 


lifeless stupids must draw 


from life ; 


not to a superfluous overabundancy. To mix 


life with imagination and the artistry of the 
pen requires a nicety of judgment. 

A careful study of life as exemplified in 
humanity must be made, so that we may make 
realistic. We must acquire an 
unprofessional but thoroughly practical knowl- 


our stories 


edge of psychology, with the people as our 
textbook and observation as our instructor. 
What motivates the various moods and actions 
of human beings? What individual exposi- 
tory traits emanate from various folk when 
they are angry? What in general, or insofar 
as experience has shown us, are the character- 
istics of the blonde? of the brunette? What 
forms the motivating difference between the 
vigorous, double-barreled, quick-shooting man 
of action and the cooler, more deliberate, 
equally courageous man of thought? These 
and many other questions should be answered 
for us in our study of humanity. The key- 
note for us in our observant study should be 
“What is the law of motivation?” In other 
words, what is the controlling faction which 
causes such an act by this individual, or such 
an expression from that individual? This 
study enthralls the student. The more prog- 
ress he makes the keener desire seizes him to 
explore further into this little known and in- 
tricate maze of human expression — the law 
motivation. Of 
be no set law for every one. 


there can 
Each individual 


of human course, 


becomes a law unto himself. 


The knowledge gained from this study we 


should incorporate into our stories. We should 








i ee | 





breathe the result of our investigations into 
our characters, so that they may become real- 
istic. This human psychology that we draw 
from life controls the element of the real that 
we inject into our stories. With this as our 
basic ingredient we must draw on our imagi- 
nation, our own personality and gift of ex- 
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pression, and blend all into a combination of 
the real and the fantastic, to cause the reader 
to forget that it is all a story, and force him 
involuntarily to live for a short time amidit 
the seething, turbulent excitement in which 
John F. W. Howeil 


Atitantic Hicgaranps, N. J. 


our characters live. 





FINDING SHORT-STORY PLOTS. 


Short-story novices often complain of the 
hopelessness of finding fresh plots for their 
work. Such an attitude of mind justifies the 
suspicion that these writers lack ambition or 
style, for plot material is going to waste in 
every magazine and newspaper. 

The news columns of the daily press are in 
themselves a storehouse of suggestions for 
short stories. “Lodger Overcome by Gas 
Fumes of Defective Heater” reads a head- 
ing, and you have a plot for a story of mod- 
ern high hopes thwarted by sudden death that 
may be in no whit inferior to Hawthorne's 
“ Ambitious Guest.” The press story of a 
civil engineer who makes more money as a 
plasterer than he gains by practicing his pro- 
fession is rich in suggestion for the tale of a 
poor young lover who makes good by his 
democratic good sense in working with his 
hands. The modest paragraph about the man 
who forgets where he parked his automobile 
fairly teems with comedy elements involved in 
the invitation extended by such a motorist to 
a comparatively strange lady. 

The advertising columns of the daily papers 
are fertile in germs for story-telling. The 
Agony Column or its local equivalent is 
famed for its abundance of dramatic situa- 
tions. However, the Help Wanted, Lost and 
Found, and Exchange departments more than 
repay the short-story writer for the time spent 
in scanning them. Take, for instance, the ac- 
tual advertisement of the flutist who offers to 
turn in his instrument as first payment on a 
Ford. What an outline for the humorous tale 
of a luckless and hopeless would-be musician 
who coneiliates neighborhood criticism and 
wins the blacksmith’s daughter by such an ex- 


change! 
gests a psycho-analytical narrative of a mus! 
cian who sells his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. The advertising columns will be 
found to yield tragedy as well as comedy. 
Nearly all magazine articles are worthy uf 
study as inspiration for the plot-hunter, but 


Or perhaps this advertisement sug 


none more so than such essays as are found 
in the Contributors’ Club of the Atlantic 
Monthly and the Point of View in Scribner’s. 
An essay of this type, for example, lamented 
the dismissal of a competent chauffeur who 
expected too much ostentation from his em- 
ployer. What a mine of amusing situations 
you have here, culminating in the employer’: 
failure to achieve a coup d’état because of his 
chauffeur’s persistence in affecting the grand 
manner! Another essayist tells of the liberal 
education which she received at her kitchen 
sink, thanks to her habit of reading at her 
work the newspapers which were tacked on 
the wall to protect it from splashing. Here 
is a chance for the story of a village drudge 
who unexpectedly saves a critical situation by 
revealing in the nick of time some salutary 
bit of knowledge! 

Even the picture supplements of the news- 
papers are filled with possibilities for the 
wide-awake fiction writer. “Every picture 
tells a story,” as the patent medicine advertise- 
ments claim. 

As for daily life as the source of plots, well, 
that’s another chapter! Suffice it to say that 
any writer with his sub-conscious attention 
focused on plot germs may read himself into 
a wealth of both serious and humorous story 
outlines. A. C. Fox. 

Rocnuester, N. Y. 
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Short prac il a cle ) t nnec 

sh lit : — , ated 
Wwitn iterary WOrTrK are iWwa anted 
THe Writer. Readers of t magazine at 
invited to join making it a medium of mu 
tual help, and to contribute t t any id 
that may occur to them. The pages of T1 
W RI R are always open io! iny I whk 
has anything helpful and practical to say 
Articles should be closely conde1 sed the 
ideal length about 1,000 words 

e 
> > 
Some have the mistaken idea that it is ea 


to win in a prize contest without giving any 
special attention to the matte That those 


} . 


who have this mistaken idea never win a priz 


goes without saying. Prize contests are never 
work, often very arduous. Fo 


won without 
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instance, A. C. Lewis, of Salt Lake City, who 
has received a $2,000 check as fourth prize in 
a national slogan and trademark contest con- 
ducted by a number of newspapers, says that 
he sat up night after night going through vari- 
ous magazines, and sometimes interviewed 
hundreds of persons to get the information he 
trademark. In the last 


hundred 


desired on one three 


years Mr. Lewis has won about six 


dollars in other prize contests. “ Like every- 


thing else that is worth while,” he says, “prizes 


come as the result of hard work.” 
ns 
\n editorial paragraph in the August num 
er of THe WRITER said that Mr. Munsey 
vould render a service to the readers of the 


New York Herald if he would teach his proot- 
and importance of the 
Herald 


* small 


readers the value 


hyphen, so that the would not p 


for instance, in a poem, paned win- 


lows,’ when “ small-paned windows” is what 
the poet meant. Mr. Munsey is a very busy 
man, and apparently he has not yet found time 
t attention to the matter, for th 
New York Herald 


York Sun and Globe, continue 


) give 
aders of his papers, the 

nd the New 
> f - 


disrespect for the hyphen by omitting it 


it is indispensable in compound words 
Surely no argument is needed to convince a 
that the phrase “ short story contest” and 
t phrase “short-story contest” mean t 
fferent things. Simila * small l 
indows,” even without a comma, and “ small 


paned windows” present two different idk 
e poet did not have in mind small windows 
it windows with small panes. When the Her- 


ld in a news dispatch spoke of “two hundred 
thousand hundred mark notes” its readers 
muirtet } _ haar - r s¢al } , 1, 
nust have been confused until they realize 


that hundred-mark meant. In a 


Herald headline a hyphen was needed to mak¢ 


notes were 
the phrase “three power pact” read “thr 
power pact,” and the headline “ Maugl 
Will Hop Off To-morrow on His One Day 
Flight to the Pacific’ 


la 


might well have mad 
the reader think that the aviator was going t 
flight to the Pacific 
Oddly enough, the Herald in this head 
line used a hyphen in “to-morrow,” wher: 


attempt only one day 
coast. 
to modern needed 


according usage, it is not 


Poems printed recently in the Herald and tl 

















Sun and Globe have had these phrases : “A 
sea blue pool,” for “a sea-blue pool”; “star 
hung skies” for “star-hung skies” ; “the 
half closed blinds,” for “the half-closed 
blinds”; “ with dream deep eyes,” for “ with 
dream-deep eyes”; “trickling bird calls,” for 
“trickling bird-calls” ; “in dream tinged gar- 
dens,” for “in dream-tinged gardens” ; “ its 
many colored canvas,” for “its many-colored 
canvas” ; “your throat gripping pride,” for 
“your throat-gripping pride”; “ round headed 
men,” for “ round-headed men”; and “a soot 
London wall,” for “a 


grimed soot-grimed 


London wall.” In these cases the compounds 


sea-blue, star-hung, half-closed, dream-deep, 
bird-calls, dream-tinged, many-colored, throat- 
gripping, round-headed, and _ soot-grimed 
should evidently have been made single words 
with a hyphen. 
The Herald 


necessary hyphen in 


Examples might be multiplied. 
proofreaders’ disregard of the 
words 15 


Mun- 


will soon find time to give 


compound 
chronic, and it is to be hoped that Mr 
sey, busy as he is, 


the matter his attention. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of Tue 


t 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 


g or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
k ( tributors are requested to be brief.] 


John M. Siddall, 
Magazine, put 


The late 


\merican 


editor of the 
courage into the 
heart of many a discouraged writer with per- 


nal lett 


‘rs of advice, instruction, and 


inspira- 
Albert Sidney Gregg, 501 Caxton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, writes that if any- 


one has any such letters from Mr. Siddall, hx 


would be glad to get copies of them for publi- 
cation, his purpose being to write something 


that will be of value to writers everywhere. 


Veses . 
Writing of 


a pleasant evening spent with a 
literary couple, John D. Barry says in an ar- 
ticle in the Minneapolis Tribune : — 

“\Vhat enthusiasts they are, both of them ! 
then: 
talk makes me wonder if writing is n’t one of 
the greatest satisfactions in life. It surely 
is, for some temperaments. Though I’ve 
often heard writers complain that they aren't 


How they do love writing! To hear 
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paid enough and that their work, in its uncer- 
tainty, is almost disheartening, and that it’s 
drudgery, I’ve never heard them regret being 
writers. Perhaps the explanation lies in self- 
expression. So many people feel that they 
have no chance to express themselves, and re- 
sent their routine. 

“Mrs. M. writes verses mainly and plays. 
She’s always on the watch for prize contests. 
She keeps track of them by taking the little 
magazine called Tue Writer. She 
won a prize of $250 for a brief article that 
she wrote in twenty minutes.” 


once 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the fresent special needs 


of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize oflers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see rhe 


Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


On behalf of Dodd, Mead, & Co., the Pictor- 
Famous Players-Lasky 
Brown, Ltd., literary 
agents, offer $13,500, plus royalties, in a first- 


ial Review, and the 


Corporation, Curtis 
novel competition, open to American and for 


ign authors now resident in America. To 
the author of the story best adapted for publi- 
cation as a book, a serial story, and for mo- 
tion picturization, prize is offered as fol- 
lows : (1) Dodd, Mead, & Co. will pay 


$1,000 in advance on account of a royalty of 


fifteen per cent. of the published price on all 
sold United States, 


seven and one-half per cent. on all copies sold 


copies of the book in the 


in Canada, sixty per cent. of the amount r 
British 


and the usual fifty per cent. of the 


ceived for Empire rights, excluding 


Canada ; 


amount received by them on cheap editions. 


2) The Pictorial Review will pay $5,000 


for American and Canadian serial rights, 
leaving the British Empire and foreign serial 
rights in the hands of the author. (3) The 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation will pay 


$7,500 for 


the World Motion-Picture rights. 
All manuscripts must be original with the con- 
testant and in the English 
will be accepted. 
should contain not less than 70,000 words, nor 
more than 100,000 ; must be typewritten, on 


one side of the paper ; bear a pen-name under 


language. No 


translations Manuscripts 
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the title ; and be accompanied by return post- 
age. Those desiring to submit manuscripts 
should obtain an entrance blank from Curtis 
Brown, Ltd. (116 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York), which must be signed and mailed 
at the time the manuscript is sent. The only 
person aware of the identity of the author 
during the selection will be A. W. Barmby, 
the General Manager of Curtis Brown, Ltd. 
The contest will close June 1, 1924. The 
author will retain all stage, translation, and 
other rights, except book rights in the English 
language, American and Canadian serial 
rights, and the World Motion-Picture rights. 
Furthermore, while asking for the first offer 
of the winner’s next two novels, the organizers 
do not bind the author in any way to accept 
such terms as may be proposed for them, 
leaving him free to sell the novels elsewhere 
A competitor may send in as many manu- 
scripts as he chooses, but 
must be entered separately. Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., make the following statement: “ We 
have undertaken, at the request of the organ- 
izers, to do the preliminary reading and to con- 
duct the preliminary business of this competi- 
tion without payment from the organizers or 
fees from the authors, except that our Liter- 
ary Agency will naturally hope to arrange in 
behalf of the authors, aside from the prize- 
winner, for such novels submitted as in our 
opinion should find a market, preferably with 
the organizers in the circumstances, or, if they 
decline, with else. In short, we 
have agreed to do all this work for the sake 
of an opportunity to help new 
find new material — to 
market in the author’s behalf on the usual 
ten per cent. commission on sums collected for 
the author. But if he thinks we cannot 

of use to him, he is under no obligation to us.” 


each manuscript 


some one 


authors and 


place on the world 


The Granite Monthly ( Concord, N. H.) is 
in the market for short 
The magazine has a flat 
rate of one-half cent a word, but is ready to 
pay from $25 to $40 for good stories that are 
short. 


stories, with the em- 


phasis on “ short.” 


Treve Collins, Jr., 264 Linden 
Brooklyn, N. Y., acting as editorial 
for a about 


avenue, 
counsel 
new 


corporation to publish a 


magazine for private chauffeurs, is looking 
for verse, skits, fiction, and articles, with the 
private chauffeur as “the figure in the lime- 
light.” Manuscripts must not exceed 3,500 


words, and shorter ones are preferred, 


The Edison Monthly ( Irving place and Fif- 
teenth street, New York) is the house organ 
of the New York Edison Company, the entire 
interest of which is in the marketing of elec- 
tricity. All matter in the magazine, therefore, 
must relate to electricity or its uses. Practi- 
cally all of the material used is written by 
members of the editorial staff, and the maga- 
zine is not in the market for feature articles. 
It does, however, buy verse, using in each 
issue One serious poem and perhaps two short 
bits of light verse as fillers. 


The Packing House News ( Box 2711, 
Tampa, Florida ) wants some good illustrated 
features on packing or marketing fruits and 
vegetables. 


Cupid’s Diary (46 West Twenty-fourth 
street, New York) is in the market for ser- 
ials, novelettes, and short stories —clean love 
stories, melodramatic, highly romantic and 
glamourous, with fast-moving plots, and no 
mention of sex. 


The Ford Owner and Dealer ( Montgomery 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis.) needs at present 
short articles with photographs illustrating 
unusual features in the use of Ford cars or 
trucks ; also short unique items on the indus- 
trial use of the Fordson tractor. 


Film Fun ( New York ) is not in the mar- 


ket for material. 


The Mail Bag (Caxton Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio ) offers to pay five dollars apiece 
on publication for specific direct-mail ideas 

practical suggestions that will help any one in 
doing through the Ideas, 


explained, not articles, are wanted. 


business mails. 


briefly 


The Black Mask (25 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York ) wants stories up to 10,000 
words ; novelettes 15,000 to 20,000 
and serials containing from 8,000 to 


of from 
words ; 
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10,000 words in each part. Payment is made 
@pon acceptance. All Black Mask stories 
should be full of action, even the mystery 
yarns. Mr. Sutton says there have been too 
many stories in which characterization, psy- 
chology, and description have taken the place 
of situation and action. The magazine is also 
anxious for very short, vivid stories, of from 
500 to 1,200 words, and fillers, and is willing 
to pay a higher rate for acceptable material 
of this sort. Themes for Black Mask stories 
should be detective, Western, mystery, horror, 
adventure, and rugged romance, with an oc- 
casional humorous-action story. 


Snappy Stories 
New York ) 


(9 East Fortieth street, 
wants attractive, recreational 
fiction with a strong sex interest — short 
stories of from 1,000 to 5,000 words, ani 
novelettes of 12,000 words. Payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of one and one- 
half cents a word. Florence Haxton is now 
the editor of Snappy Stories. 


Cupples & Leon Company ( 443 Fourth 
avenue, New York) reports that although it 
is not in the market at the present time, it is 
always glad to consider manuscripts of fiction 
for boys and girls, as well as children’s books. 


Opportunity Magazine (407 Webster Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill.) is in the market for stories 
about the Joneses and Browns who have at- 
tained success in life by taking advantage of 
such opportunities as are continually popping 
up — articles that tell how a man got his start 
in life and follow through in detail to his suc- 
cess, telling how much capital he had at the 
start, where he got it, and how he used it to 
make it increase. Photographs to illustrate 
are ‘desired, and the articles may run from 
1,000 upward. Articles need not be 
about people who have made a million dollars, 
but should be stories of people who have made 
anywhere from $50,000 upward in 


words 


unique 
ways. 


H. L. Mencken ( 1524 Hollins street, Balti- 
more, Md.) will be glad to examine articles 
not exceeding 5,000 words, dealing with poli- 


tics, government, the sciences, and the fine 


arts, for the new review, the American Mer- 
cury, to be published by Alfred A. Knopf, be- 
ginning January, 1924. 


Street & Smith (79 Seventh avenue, New 
York ) want some novelettes and short stories 
treating of sports 
Sport Stories. 


for their new magazine, 


The Putnam Syndicate ( 2 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York) would like to examine 
matter suited for new syndicate features. 


Babyhood ( 4426 North Fairfield avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.) is a home magazine published 
monthly for mothers in the interest of infant 
health and care. Norma Bernadettte is the 
managing editor. 


The first number of Parnassus, a magazine 
of poetry old and new, will be published in 
January, 1924. J. Nolan Vincent is to be the 
editor, and the publication address is Box 3, 
Station F, New York. 


The New Pearson’s Magazine changed its 
title to Pearson’s Magazine (New York) with 
the October issue. 


The American Trade Press Syndicate an- 
nounces that beginning November 1 it will do 
business under the name Universal Trace 
Press Syndicate (522 Fifth avenue, New 
York ). It will continue to specialize in edi- 
torial service for American trade and techni- 
cal journals. 


Broom has removed from Italy to New 
York and resumed publication. The publish- 
ers say : “ Broom will give an authentic pres- 
entation of the modern movement 
poems, plays, stories, and criticisms. Broom 
will be more American, and will call attention 
to the products of a new age in America. In 
short, Broom will ‘lift the American lid.” 
The publication office is at 47 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York. 


thri ugh 


The Natural Life Corporation, (1110 F 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C., announces 
the publication of a monthly illustrated maga- 
zine that shall champion and make interesting 
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the natural life. Articles of from 1,000 to 
3,000 words on chiropractics, health, and kin- 
dred subjects are desired, also articles on any 
popular and timely subject, especially on sub- 
jects that treat of natural living, nature, and 
better understanding between peoples and na- 
tions. Photographs of people in the public 
eye, of gar- 
dens, and naturalistic art are wanted, as well 
as editorials on the philosophy of life, and 


poems of exceptional merit. 


landscapes, homelike dwellings, 


Shadowland was merged with the Classic 
(175 Duffield street, Brooklyn, N. Y.) with 


the October issue. 


Ne W 
suspend publi 


The Cauldron (Box 171, Haven, 
Conn.) has been compelled to 


Mr. Preller 


manuscripts 


cation. says he holds several 


lacking authors’ and ad- 


names 
dresses, and suggests that any one not having 
received his work write to him immediately to 


that effect. 


The 


suspended publication with the issu 


Mass. ) 
tor April. 


Talmud Magazine ( Boston, 


The Drama League offers a prize of $200 


for the best full-length play and rize of 


$100 for the best one-act play, dealing wit! 


Biblical 
duction is promised by the 


material or ethical teaching, and pro- 


Pilgrim Player 
The League feels that the greatest need in th 
religious dramatic field is { simple, effective 


plays, well written. Plays must b 
standard dramatically ;_ they 

or modern in treatment ; the 
either for children or for adul 

be judged for their value 


Authors 


the setting and productior 


and tech: ique. 


sible. Special credit will be 
best 


ing only 


church producti 


suited to 
imple or imaginative 
not requiring more than two ! 
tion. Authors should therefore consider 
theme 
setting ; and suitable length. All 
must be 
name 
manuscript, but not on it. The 
will property 


League, and will be copyrighted by the 


searching technique simplicity of 


typewritten, and the author’s full 


and address should be sent 


become the of the 


manuscripts 


with the 
winning plays 
Drama 


League 


and all rights for professional performances 
reserved. Any royalties received by the 
League for professional use will be shared 
equally with the author. The League wishes 
to make these plays available for the widest 
possible use ; therefore no royalties will be 
charged for performances by amateurs. Each 
manuscript should be accompanied by a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. 
will close April 1, 


The contest 
1924, and plays should be 
sent to Religious Drama Contest, the Drama 
League, 59 East Van Buren street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The Forest Theatre, Carmel, California, 
offers a prize of $100 for an original play 
suitable for presentation on its outdoor stage 
( 56x60 feet ) during the summer of 1924. A 
full 
acting time, is desired, but there is no limita- 


evening play, approximating two hours’ 


tion as to subject or scope. Any play chosen 
will remain the property of its author after 
will Feb- 
ruary I, 1924, and manuscripts should be sent 
to Mrs. V. M. 


Theatre, Carmel, California. 


production. The competition close 


Porter, Secretary Forest 


The Laird 
Building, 


Institute ( 211 Laird 
Minn.) is 


$10, $5, $3, and $2, 


s 


Extension 
Minneapolis, offering 


prizes of $25, with five 


prizes of $1 each, for the best ending, written 
n not more than 100 words, to a short plot- 
keleton that is sent in before November 30 
any person more than eighteen years old 
ho asks the Institute to send a copy of the 
plot-skeleton and more details. 
Detroit, offers 
of $100 for the best sonnet, or group 
sonnets, submitted by a Bookfellow before 


tT +! J 
\prii ; 


Leland Stanford Kemnitz, of 


prize 
1924. Each sonnet must be typewrit- 
ten, signed by the name of the author, and ac- 
companied by an 


1 


lope. Each contestant must guarantee that the 


addressed and stamped enve- 


sonnet submitted is his own original work, that 
it has not been published, except in the Step 
Ladder, and that it will remain unpublished 
until the contest has been decided. The prize- 
winning sonnet and such others as may, with 
the consent of the authors, be chosen for that 
purpose, will be published in book form. 


Manuscripts should be sent to Flora Warren 
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Seymour, Clerk of the Bookfellows, 
Blackstone avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


4917 


' The Popular Science Monthly (225 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York ) offers prizes 
of $20, $10, and $5 for the best letters, of not 
more than 400 words, telling how a hobby 
has made its possessor happier, healthier, or 
more successful. Each manuscript submitted 
must be accompanied by a photograph of the 
author at his hobby, and should be addressed 
to the Contest Editor. 
close November 20. 


The competition will 


The Popular Science Monthly (225 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York ) will pay two 
dollars for every accepted letter, of not more 
than 200 words, describing ingenious, time- 
saving, labor-saving, and money-saving ideas 
for keeping the home shipshape. A _ pencil 
sketch or a photograph should accompany the 
letter, which should be addressed to the Home 
Workshop Editor. 


The National League of Women Voters, 532 
Seventeenth street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
offers prizes of $2,500, $1,000, and $500 to the 
artists who design Christmas cards best suited 
No one 


Designs 


to advance the idea of World Peace. 
may submit more than three designs. 
must not exceed 20 x 30 inches outside meas- 


urements, and the work may be done in any 


medium, with no color limitation. The title 


and thought must be the artist's interpreta- 


tion or conception of “ Peace on Earth, Good 


Will Toward Men.” The prizes will ! 


awarded January 14, 1924, and the cards will 


be placed on sale for the Christmas season of 
1924. 


Columbia, the official magazine 


Knights of Columbus, has awarded the 
prize of $200 in its 


Mrs. Mary T. 


cent. of 


short-story contest 
Forty-five 
the contestants were women, and 3,12 


Waggaman. 


manuscripts were received. 
Prize offers still open :— 
Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer 

sity School of For the 

published during the year which shall best 


Journalism : American novel 


present 
the wholesome atmoszhere of American life and the 


highest standard of American manners and man- 


hood, $1,000: for the original American play, pe;- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and goo: 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished year by an American 
$1,000. in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 

that may - 
of the 
Boardman Hawes 
Monthly 
adventure 


emineut 
during the author, 


Also, Prizes 


on or 


forms be obtained on application to 


Secretary University. 
prize of $2,000 offere 


Press for the 


Charles 
by the Atlantic 
script of an competition cl 
1924. October Wri 
Prizes amounting to $1,000 for reviews of 
Robert M. McB 
Co., acting in with the Norma 
Film Co. and the First National P 
December 31. 


best 
story, 


October 1, Particulars in 


of Vengeance,” offered by 
co-operation 
madge 
Particular 


competition closing 
I 


October WRITER 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,0 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in 


ymic field submitted by June 1, 1924. Pa 


une WRITER. 
best radio drama, off« 


of $soo for the 


the broadcasting station of the General 
ctady N. Y,, 
September Wari 


ompany, Schens contest 
Particulars in 
$10,000 for the 
heart 


Story Ma 


ber 1. 
zes amounting to most 
nteresting stories of the expe! 
offered by the True 
Broadway, New York, 
Particulars in August WRiTerR. 
American Peace Award 
W. Bok, for the best 
United States 


to achieve and 


people, 


contest closing 


of $100,000, offered 
practical plan | 


may co-operate with 
preserve the peace 
i, contest closing November 15. Part 
ist WRITER. 

ize of $10 weekly offered by Tudge ( N 
the best story, 


to Tell.” 


received for its departn 


Particulars in February 
rrizes amount 
hel, 


Magazine 

life stories of men and women 

culture methods, contest closing Janu 
Particulars in September WRITER. 

Nashville Ward-Bel: 

re of $50 offered by the Fugitive ( Nas! 


Poetry prize of $100 and 


} for poems, contest closing in time f 


Christmas Fugitive. Particulars 
cer WRITER. 
amounting to 


“How Can Stock 


ition in 


aa i 


Prizes $1,000 for letters answ 


juestion, Exchanges Be 
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Safeguard Investors,” offered by the National Finan- 
ciel News, 120 Broadway, New York, contest closing 
November 6. Particulars in July Waiter. 

Prizes of $500 each month for a period of ten 
months offered by Gloom ( Los Angeles ) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October, 1922, WRITER 

Prizes of $1,000 for the best treatise on ‘“ The 
Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of 
Modern Thought,” offered by the Churchman, 2 
West Forty-seventh street, New York, 
close December 1, 1923. Particulars in August, 1922, 
Writer. 


contest to 


Prize of $500 for the best novel 
offered by the 
extended 
Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of 


long 
Woman’s 


story or 
Club, 


Particulars in 


Junaluska contest 


to July 1, 1924 February 


Particulars from Mrs 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., prize of $1,000 for 
the best chamber shall include 
one or more vocal parts in combination with instru 
ments, submitted by 
May WRITER. 

Prize 


Music Clubs. 


composition which 


April 15, 1924. Particulars in 
American Catholic 
Philadelphia, for the best essay 
on “ Catholic Missionary Work Among the Colored 
People of the United States ( 1776-1866 ),” 
tition ending December 1. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 


of $100 offered by the 
Historical Society, 


compe 


offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prizes for poetry and prose offered by the French 
Olympic Committee, 30 Rue de Grammont, Paris 
France, competition closing February 1, 1924. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer 

Prizes for the best one-act play and the best full 
length 
Community 


company. Par- 


Branch of the 


Santa Barbara, Calif 


play offered by the Drama 
Arts 
competition closing February 1, 1024 


October Writer 


Association 
Particulars in 
Prize of $1,000 for a sone t * Bright 
Alumr 
Advisory Board, contest for wor January 
1, 1924; for music, May 1, 1024 cu Au 
gust Writer. 


College Years,” announced by 


Prize of $50 offered by Pegasus 


the best poem or group of poem 


magazine during 1923. Particulars 


Annual poetry prize of $100 offered 


poems to he submitted betweer Than] 
Year's Day of eacl 


WRITER. 


and New 
February 
Prizes of the Poetry Societ 
Prize of $250 Sou 
Society’s Prize of $25 : Henry 
25; Sky Lark Prize of $10 
Particulars in January Writer 


Slindman 
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Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
suggestions for the “How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Writer. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. 

Prize of $100 for the best long poem or group of 
poems, and prize of $50 for the best lyric published 
in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Annual prizes for the best 
composition, play, pageant, and scenario, open to 
of Kansas and Missouri, offered by the 
Institute. Particulars in January 


and for 


laboratory. 


story, song, musical 
residents 
Kansas City Art 
WRITER 
Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day 
May Writer 

> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Particulars in 





Bierce. — Definite news as to che final fate 
of Ambrose 


3ierce in Mexico is given in a 
letter Weeks, of the Magazine 
News Washington, D. C., 
in Adventure. Mr. Weeks 

‘I am preparing a 


from G. F. 
Bureau, published 
says .-— 
volume of ‘ Mexican 


Reminiscences,’ covering a long residence in 
Mexico 
One of 
lates the 
by me from an associate who was an officer 


in Villa’s 


both in time of peace and of war. 


the chapters recently completed re- 


story of Ambrose Bierce, derived 


army, was intimately acquainted 
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with Bierce and ascertained the facts of his 
death, though not present thereat. 

“ Briefly, Bierce was captured by an insur- 
gent general named Tomas Urbina, while ac- 
companying a pack-train of arms and ammu- 
nition on the road to supply one of the Con- 
stitutionalist columns operating in opposition 
to himself. One Mexican and Bierce were 
the only prisoners taken, the others with the 
train making their escape. Bierce and _ his 
companion were both summarily shot and 
buried by the side of the road in an isolated 
spot near a village in the State of Nuevo 
Leon, in the northern portion of Mexico. In 
the chapter in question I give the full details 
as derived from an eye-witness of the affair. 
There can not be the least doubt that this is 
the true solution of the mystery that so long 
shrouded the affair.” 


Kaye-Smith.— “The best part of writing 
a novel,” says Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, “ is 
when the novel is still in my head and has not 
got any of itself on paper. By the time it is 
all on paper I am in a state of irritation and 
despair at the inferior thing it has turned out, 
compared with what it was when it floated 
resplendent in my thoughts. A novel takes 
me about six months to write, one month to 
prepare, and one month to revise — eight 
months in all. I am very methodical and al- 
ways begin by making a careful plan. The 
rough outline of the story with the principal 
characters has formed itself in my head, grad- 
ually and almost unconsciously developing 
from the germ from which it started. The 
germ is generally a more or less abstract 
idea which has somehow got entangled with a 
place. For instance, “man who subdues a 
rough piece of land — country back of Rye” 
was the germ of “Sussex Gorse” and “ woman 
farmer — Romney Marsh” was the germ of 
“ Toanna Godden.” Both these ideas 
given me by W. L. George — I supplied 
the place, but in every other case the 
idea has come to me of itself from something 
I have seen or read. The idea slowly develops 
in my mind till it is at last a coherent story 
expressed in human characters. Then I be- 
gin to write. First I divide the story into 
parts, four or more. These I write down as 
headings. Then I divide each part into sec- 


were 
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tions and write out in detail the contents of 
each section, so that in a very short time I 
have the whole story before me as a skeleton. 
I have no fixed hours, but avoid working 
either very early or very late, or during the 
afternoon. I seldom work more than an hour 
and a half at a time, or more than three hours 
a day. I never dictate a novel —it is some- 
how too personal a matter! I dislike the 
labor of dictating more than the labor of 
writing. I work quickly and correct little.”’ 


Lane.— When Mrs. Rose Wilder Lane re- 
ceived the check for the amount of the O. 
Henry prize awarded to her, she was travel- 
ing in the Balkans, and not having heard 
that she had won the prize she could not 
imagine what the check was for. Later, when 
she got the news, she wrote : “ Of course I 
am most pleased. I had already returned 


the inexplicable check, being sure that some 
poor bank clerk was losing his mind.” 


MacGrath. —“ ‘The way I write stories,” 
says Harold MacGrath, “is to begin at the 
end and let the characters work out the plot 
themselves. My special delight is to place 
people in absurd or unique positions and let 
them extricate themselves. ‘Drums of Jeop- 
ardy’ was suggested by the enormous 
emeralds that I saw on the Ponte Vecchio, 
Florence, and my first work, ‘The Man on 
the Box,’ was the result of a practical joke. 
One night a young acquaintance of mine dis- 
guised as a hackman drove his sister to a ball. 
This my own home town, so it 
amuses me when critics say that the exploit is 
highly improbable. It’s the improbable, even 
the impossible, that makes life a never-ending 
adventure.” 


was in 


The centenary of Francis 
Parkman will remind those who had the good 
fortune to attend a school where his volumes 
figured on the list of “reading required” of 
the thrill when they first discovered that his- 
tory could be written and read like romance. 


Parkman’s name adds another to the list of 


Parkman. — 


writers who have had to contend against poor 
even The 

which overtook him while engaged on 
Conspiracy of Pontiac” 
some form of nervous exhaustion, accompanied 
by such sensitiveness of the eyes that he couid 


eyesight or blindness. malady 


“ The 
been 


seems to have 
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keep them open only in a dark room. Un- 
daunted, he contrived a machine which 350 
supported his hand that he could write legibly 
with bis eyes shut. 

Books and documents had, of course, to be 
read aloud to him while he took notes. 
in turn required deciphering and rereading. 
But his greatest disadvantage was his meagre 
strength, which gave out at times after a half- 
hour’s strain. Accordingly his 


These 


biographer 
records that his rate of composition for a long 
time averaged scarcely six lines a day. — New 
York Times. 

Wiggin. — Kate Douglas Wiggin is re- 


ported to have made more than $300,000 from 
Farm.” 
The book, the play which followed, and th 


one book, “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook 


moving picture still being shown were enor- 
mously successful. Another of Mrs. Riggs’s 
books, “The Birds’ ¥ 
1888, and 


holiday 


Christmas ] 
written in 
selling books. 


more than $50,000. 


— - 


CURRENT LITERARY 


TOPICS. 


Fiction for Modern Boys. 
\\ est, Chief 


scouts of America, explains th 


Scout Executive 


pending the $100,000 fund gi 
the output of the best type of 
from 

Zan 
} 


veen 


representative American 


\A 


Grey, author of West 


commissioned to contril 
that will begin in tl 


Life, the 


articles 
ber of Bo maga 
Scout movement, and Arthur 

story 


writer, 1S at 


series writt 


lication 

self-supp< 
for all | \ 
but the money required to 
standard authors has _ not 
Through the 


executives hope to be in a p 


$100,000 fund 


new standard in juvenile fiction 
to eliminate some of the viciou 
that find their way surreptitious] 


cent hands. 


Such books as “ Treasure Island” and other 
will be incorporated into “ Every 
Boy’s Library” and placed on the market at 
a relatively cheap price. The magazin: 
stories that run serially will be published later 
in book form by the Boy Scout movement as 
part of its library. The enterprise is not 
commercial, as the charter of the Boy Scouts 
requires that all profits from ventures ot this 
sort be put into the general fund to promote 
the movement. — New York World. 


The anonymous gift of $100,000 to promote 


classics 


the writing of better juvenile fiction suggests 
that the boy of today is hard to please. Earlier 
generations got along nicely on the product of 
Harry Castlemon, Horatio Alger, Jr., Eggles- 
ton, and their rivals ; and many of these 
writers of books for boys made a good liv- 
ing with their pens. 

Not that the 


nt with the 


lads of 
type of 


yesterday 
book 

ularly for their delectation and uplift. 

ed into all the fields that at- 

ted them. In Zane 


ho has been engaged to write for the maga- 


were Ccofn- 


turned out par- 
They 
available 


the youth of Grey, 


ine of the Boy Scouts and earn part of the 


he doubtless mixed his literary diet. 


uth” was as popular as Frank Nel- 


In the right sort of attic were piles of 


Jack Harkaway stories. “ Midshipman 


was popular with boys—who reads 


in Marryat now? 
Grey is valuable to juvenile literature 
does he know baseball but he knows 
ught to be, even if it isn’t. A 

ys were interested in all 


stuff because the frontier 
10t disappeared and 


Western 


there was always 


for the boy that some day he might 


from home, saddle a pony, pack ri 


revolvers and a bowie knife and either 
inate the 


the secret of an 


rapidly disappearing Indian, 
Aztec cave 


its aged holder or throw the weight of 


treasure 
jus marksmanship into some border 


sovs go West even now, but their advance 


into the wilderness is under the guidance of 
experts and their parents pay $1,500 or so for 
the adventure 

That old West is gone, but the woods and 
remain. 


' 
the sea 


There is the new empire of 





the air for the venturesome to conquer ; and 
there is the field of sport, growing every year 
broader, for the boy to read about as well as 
to act in. Forty years ago there 
baseball novels and football was an 
game indulged in only by the elect. Frank 
Nelson fished and hunted, sailed and rode ; 
but we cannot remember that he ever put the 


were no 
exotic 


ball over the fence in the ninth inning with 
two out and the score tied. He never kicked 
a goal from the field in the last [ 
play. 

The Boy Scout 
what the boy of today wants to read. 
ally, it 
would 


minute of 


to know 

Natur- 
what le 
Scout 


executives ought 


is something which reflects 
like to be The 


ment has opened up a new world for boys. It 


and do. move- 
directs their energy and their instinct for the 
open useful as well as 
Suitable fiction will help. Black 
Bart no longer falls through Cut Throat Can- 
I - but Oswald 
Ranger saves the water 
New York Herald. 


maintained by 


into activities that are 
interesting. 
inding from crag to crag 
the Forest 


yon, 


supply of 
a whole state. 


Boys, it is many of their 


grown-up champions, know what 
to read. Perhaps. But 
There is the 
Does the 


1 
DOV t day 


they want 


does. anybody else? 
nubbin of the whole question 
with the 


which it 


Indian story “ register” 


with the same force witl 
registered with the boy of 
Is the 


juvenile 


forty years ago? 
Wild West still a potent factor to the 
Has modern writing 
genius any contributions to make to juvenile 
Has the time 
the background for 


imagination? 


readers? come, in fact, when 


boys’ stories should be 


recast ? 


Should recreational reading for boys 


deal in increasing measure with modern inci- 


dents and modern allusions? 


These are some of the questions Boys’ Life 


will try to answer.— James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive, in New York Evening Post 


> — 


NEWSPAPER WRITING AND 
Grosvenor Bleyer. 
Cloth. foston : 
1G22. 

The first edition of “Newspaper Writing 
and Editing,” published ten years ago, was so 
full of practical advice and suggestions for 
those interested in newspaper work that it is 
not strange that a new edition is required. In 


By Willard 
edition. 412 ip 


Mifflin C 


ompany. 


EDITING 
Revised 
Houghton 
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revising the book the author has undertaken 
to bring it up to date by substituting new 
illustrative material in many instances, and by 
calling attention to various changes in news- 
paper editing and publishing that have taken 
place in the last decade. The book now is an 
invaluable treatise on the art and science of 
newspaper making. It should be read and 
studied by every novice in the field of jour- 
nalism, and old newspaper men may learn 
from it a great deal that will be to their ad- 
vantage. 
PRINCIPLES OF 
998 pp. Cloth. 
1923. 


ADVERTISING. By Daniel Star 
Chicago : A. W. Shaw Compa 


The whole subject of advertising 
lems, its practice, and its scope —is discusse: 
systematically in this book by a graduate 
the school of business administration at Ha: 
vard, more thoroughly than it has ever be 
discussed The r1008-page volume 
really a cyclonedia of advertising, and tell 
about everything that any one interested 
the subject needs to know. Scientific method 
with the practical 
idvertising have been developed by the auth 


ome of 


before. 


for dealing problems 
them new, so far as 
concerned \ll the methods 
} eliminating d 
increased returns. Dr. Star 
fully tried and proved met! 
the probable effectivenes 
l advertisements before th 
book is replete with actual ex 
hundreds of advertisers. It tell 
results were really secured, and poit 
methods to be followed 
ivoid similar results. It shows wl 
ome campaigns have failed and other 
succeeded. It takes the individual 


ment, and make practical 


general us 
recommend 
lave aided advertising 
ind bringing 

leeeri} 


1 
} 


iences of 
vhat 
out the scientific 


secure or 


adve rt 
suggestions 
layout and typoer 
discusses at lenget 
retail advertising, 

and financial advertising 

irst to last it is practical, givine im 

i 1 ice Fvery ad\y ertiser and every 

of advertising should have a copy of the 


headlines, illustrations, 
om c lor. S1z¢ It 
tional advertising, 
idvertisine 


Frencnu Cours For AMERICANS. By T 
Clark 41I PD. Cloth Yonkers-on-Hud 
Y.: World Book Company 1922. 
A most unusual textbook is 

for Americans,” the result 

vears of study and experience in 

into which the author has put a vast 

of work to make the acquisition of F: 

easier for the student. No other Fren 

course treats the subject in such complet: 
tail. or makes it possible for the student to get 
such a thorough knowledge of the lancuage 

From the very beginning the pupil is trained 

in French pronunciation, being given, with full 

explanations, a pronunciation exercise 
taining all the French sounds, represente 


this 
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a phonetic alphabet with symbols showing 
under each French word or sentence exactly 
how it should be pronounced. Even without 
a teacher, the student cannot go far wrong. 
Conversation is taught by drill material in the 
form of four-line, eight-line, sixteen-line, and 
thirty-two-line. exercises, in which the same 
question and answer are given in a_ great 
variety of forms, covering the different possi- 
bilities of speech. The author’s system is an 
improvement on the “direct method,” with 
vocabularies of words psychologically grouped 
and grammar made simple by special grouping 
and tabular presentation. His treatment of 
the French verb is original, presenting more 
than eight hundred verbs, showing inflection 
and usage. The whole book is one huge 
exercise. It is in every way to be commended 
La Betcigue TRIOMPHANTE. Par l’'Abbé Joseph 

Larsimont. 311 pp. Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

N. Y.: World Book Company. 1919 

It is a great advantage in studying a foreign 
language to be able to learn something else otf 
value at the same time. This book enables 
students of French to become acquainted with 
the history, the condition, and the characteris 
tics of the Belgian people —a most interesting 
study. The text is bright and lively, and it 
is delightfully illustrated with photographic 
pictures of scenes in Belgium. A map gives 
both French and Flemish names, and there 
are oral and written exercises, conversation 
and composition exercises, a bibliography, a 
dictionary of proper names, and a vocabulary, 
to make the book complete. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer's library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknow! 


edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of THe Wariter’s readers. ] 


WRITING Sym 
hundred authors 
Sullivant Hoffman 


Bobbs- Merrill 


Fiction Writers on Fiction 
posium by more than one 
Edited, with notes, by Arthur 
420 pp. Cloth. Indianapolis: The 
Company. 1923. 

How To Write Sroriges. By 
s pp. Cloth. New York: 
0. 1923. 

Tue Newsrparer AND THE Historian. By Lucy 
Maynard Salmon. 566 pp. Cloth New York 
Oxford University Press. 1923 

STICKFULS. Compositions of a Newspaper 
By Irvin S. Cobb. 355 rp Cloth New 
George H. Doran Company. 1023 

Tue Romance or Worps. By Ernest Weekley : 
pp. Cloth, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
1922. 

News anpd THE Newsparer. From addresses by 
editors, writers, and readers at the fourteenth 
annual journalism week at the University of 
Missouri. 124 pp Paper Columbia M 
School of Journalism. 1923 
Tue Spect or Provence. By André Hallays ; trans 
lated by Frank Roy Fraprie. Illustrated 367 
pp. Cloth. Boston: L. C. Page & C 


Walter B 
Harcourt, 


Pitkin 
Brace, & 


Minion 
York 


Hitt-Towns or tHe Pyrenees. By Amy 
Illustrated by Thornton Oakley. 449 pp. 
New York: The Century Company. 1923. 


Oakley. 
Cloth. 


_—_— ~ ——$———— 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the rperiod- 


cals indexed for eopies of the periodicals containing 
he articles mentioned in the following reference list 


1 confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer. ] 


Proup Worps 
W arret 
Tuer Day oF THE 
Bok Atlantic for 
As | Saw It 


Novelists. 
October. 


Edward W. 


The Vocabulary of the 


Joseph Beach. Atlantic for 
ADVERTISEMENT 
October. 
From an Epitor’s Desk. II. 
The Early Years of the 


Frank Tooker 
1BSEN AND EmMILIE 


Century Magazine. L 


Century for October 


With frontis 
October 


Barpbacn. — I 
King 
ALBUM 


Smith, 


piece portrait. Basil Century for 
Illustrated 


Scribner’s for 


from fa 
October. 
Dickinson 


LAMB'S 
Harry B 
BARR AND THE 


CHARLES 
similes. 
Kate 


AMELIA NOVICE 


Sweetser Bookman for October. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BiurB WRITER. Sookman for 
October 


XXIII 
William 


William 


Gropper 


Tue Literary SPorvicut 
Benét. With caricature by 
October. 
How TO IMPROV: 
Walsh, M. D 


tober. 


Rose 
Bookman for 
Mrmory. 

Monthly 


Your James Jf. 


Science for Oc 


Popular 


LITERARY STRUGGLES. Montague 
Story World for 
Writers I Have 

World for October 
Georce Moore anpd 
Moore. Dial for 


WALTER 


My EARLY 
Glass. October 


Known. Jim Story 


Tully. 


Joun Freeman. George 
October. 

Scotr. Benedetto Croce. Dial for Oc 
tober 


Roap. A 
Kate 


\ Turn IN THE from “ My 


Wiggin. St. 


chapter 


Garden of Memory.” Douglas 

Nicholas for October. 

LITERATURE. 
William 


October. 


MAKERS OF AMERICAN 
With 


Home 


David 
Phelps. 


Henry 
Lyon 


rhoreau. portrait. 


Ladies’ Journal fo: 
‘Tue Hounp or 
son. Rev. T. H. 
tober 
RECENT 
October. 
\ SKETCH OF 
William 
|OSEPHINE 


Francis Thomp- 


Review for Oc- 


Heaven,” by 
Wright. Biblical 


Frenca Fiction. Lloyd Morris. Forum 
Musi 
Arms 


PRESTON 


PUBLISHING IN THE UNITED 
Etude for October. 
PEABODY. With 

Magazine for 
Mary 


STATES. Fisher. 


portrait. 


thel Armes. October. 


Ridrath 


Everygirl’s 
EMERSON Hovueu, CRUSADER, 
Mann 
New 
NOVEL 
HOFFMANNSTARL, 


\rata 


Social Progress for October. 


ENLARGE THE Scope OF THE 
October. 
DRAMATIST. 


September 


EFrFrortTs TO 
Current Opinion for 
Lyrit Oliver Ss. 


Open Court for 
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Poet Psycuotocy. V. B. 
October. 
Bookman for 


In FLanpers FIELps : 
Rhodenizer. Canadian Bookman for 
MARSHALL Saunpers. Canadian 
October. 
HINTs TO 
McPhail. Melody for 
An Interview With Ecpert Van ALSTYNE, THE 
Writer. With Portrait. A. C. E. Schone- 
Melody for September. 
Two Sipes oF THE War NoveL-. 
for October 6. 

4 Poet Amonc tHe Hitts ( Robert Frost ). 
Digest for October 6. 
THEMSELVES. 


Prospective Sonc Writers. Lindsay 


September. 


DONG 
mann. 
Literary Digest 
With 
portrait. Literary 


Ports ATTESTING Literary Digest 
for October 13. 

Tre Buicut or Our MacGazines. Literary Digest 
for October 20. 

Famous Britisn Soncs anp THEIR Makers. II — 
Scotch and Irish Songs. Carl Holliday. Musical 
Courier for September 27. 

A Mopet MvusiIcav 


Musical Courier for October 25. 


Nove. Clarence 


a > _ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Rudyard Kipling has succeeded Sir James 
Matthew Barrie as Lord Rector of St. An- 
drews University. 

The Arkansas legislature has 
Charles T. Davis, of the Arkansas Gazette, as 
poet laureate of Arkansas. 


selected 


The nine hundred students in the extension 
classes devoted to writing at Columbia Uni- 
versity have formed a Writers’ Club. 

“Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing,” 
edited by Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, compiled 
from the answers of one hundred and sixteen 
authors to a questionnaire, is published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

“The Fiction Writer’s Question Book,” by 
John Allen Boughton, is published by the 
Brattle Book Co. ( Cambridge, Mass.). 

“ My Garden of Memory,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin ( Houghton Mifflin Company ), is an 
autobiography. 

“Sarah K. Bolton,” edited by her soa, 
Charles Knowles Bolton, is published by the 
Thomas Todd Company ( Boston ). 

“The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward,” by 
Mrs. George Trevelyan, is published by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 

“Narrative Technique,” by Thomas H. 
Uzzell, is published by Harcourt, Brace, & Co 


In “A Gentleman of Virginia” ( Charles 
Scribner’s Sons ), Roswell Page has written 
an intimate biography of his brother, Thomas 
Nelson Page. 
‘Stephen Crane: A Study in American 
Thomas Beer, with an introduc- 
Alfred 


Letters,” by 
tion by Joseph Conrad, is published by 
\. Knopf. 

“Victor Hugo ; His Work and Love,” by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew C. P. Haggard, 
is published by George H. Doran Co. 

The Johns Hopkins Press has published “ A 
Study of the Life and Work of Father Tabb,” 
by Francis A. Litz, based upon a brief auto 
biography given to Mr. Litz when he was a 
student at St. Charles College, together with 
some unpubKshed poems. 

Doyle is writing his 


Sir Arthur Conan 


reminiscences. They will be published in pait 
in the Strand Magazine, and afterward in book 
form by Hodder & Stoughton ( London ). 

“Tennyson : Aspects of His Life, Charac- 
ter, and Poetry,” by Harold Nicolson, is pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The William Harvey Miner Company ( St. 
Louis ) has brought out “ William Shakspere : 
His Biography Treated as His Life-Drama,” 
by Denton J. Snider, who is now in his eighty- 
second year. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. have 
Art of Thomas Hardy,” by Lionel Johnson, 
first published in 1894. The new edition has 
a bibliography by John Lane, two character- 
istic photographs, and a supplementary. chapter 
on Hardy as a poet, by J. E. Barton. 

“Some Modern Authors,” by S. P. B. Mais, 
is published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

“Art Principles in Literature,” by Francis 
P. Donnelly, S.J., is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


reprinted “ The 


“ Adventures of Journalism,” by Sir Philip 
Gibbs, is published by Harper & Bros. 

“A Publisher’s Confession,” by Walter 
Hines Pages ( Doubleday, Page, & Co.), is a 


new edition of a book first published in 1905. 
‘As I Like It,” by William Lyon Phelps 


( Charles Scribner's Sons), is a 


series ot 
essays in appreciation of contemporary litera- 
ture and authors. 
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“Playwrights on Playmaking, and Other 
Studies of the Stage,” by Brander Matthews, 
is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“American Poetry Since 1900,” by Louis 
Untermeyer ( Henry Holt & Co.), discusses 
the work of some forty poets, from Robert 


Frost to Hilda Conkling. 


“Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance 
Clark, is published by tl 
Columbia University Press. 


“The Art of 


by Donald Lemen 


Poetry,” by William Pat 


Ker ( Oxford University Press ), consists 
seven lectures delivered at Oxford Univet 
since Professor Ker was appointed to th 
Chair of Poetry at that Universit 

T} Art of Phrasing Engl ( 
tio y Paul T. Carew (The Stratford | 
col t of a series of exert S | | 
f id usage 

An Outline of Hun ( 
pre t ( ages _ t l ( 
edited Carolyn Wells pl I 
Pr Son 






ists of descriptions of 


novels, with illustratiorts 






Co consists of editorials dealing with lite: 
ary matters published in the Ni Orle 
Times-Democrat from 1882 to 1887 

‘On Strange Altars,” | Paul Jord 
Smith ( J. W. Brimmer Co.), discusses ] 


Ambrose B rce, Jar 
Wilde, Mark T 


France, Rabelais, and Casanova. 


Joyce, Arthur Machen, 
Branch Cabell, 
Anatok 

‘Men of Letters,” by 
H. Doran Co.), is a collection of 
Bernard Shaw, Rudyard Kiplin; 
Barrie, Henry James, H. G. Wells 
Chesterton, John 


Max Bee 


Oscar 


Dixon Scott ( Ge 
sketches f 
Georg 
James M. 
Arnold Bennett, 
Masefield, C. E. 
bohm. 
Alfred 


Gilbert 
Montague, and 


\ Brief Sur- 
vey of Printing History and Practice,” by 
Stanley Morison and Holbrook Jackson. 

“A Textbook of Advertisement,” by B. 
Woodcock, is published by E. P. Dutton & C 


\. Knopf publishes 








“The Rise and Fall of the French Roman- 
tic Drama,” with special reference to the in- 
fluence of Shakspere, Scott, and Byron, by F. 
W. M. Draper (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a 
study of the writers who influenced the French 
romantic drama during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio, according toa dispatch 
leased the Villa 
and will relinquish his present 


from Rome, has Falconieri, 


residence on 


Lake Garda. He promises to publish shortly 
two or three books, one of which, “ About Me 
and Myself,” is said to be autobiographically 
udacious, and outspoken even for these un- 


reticent days. 


George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken 
announce that they will end their connection 
th the Smart Set with the issue of the 
December number, to become associated with 


Alfred A. Knopf in the work of making the 


American Mercury. 


re signed as editor 


Decoration, the take 


resignation to 





Companion celebrates 
with the November 


Home 


ts fiftieth anniversary 


( Philadelphia ) 


nniversary with the October number. 


celebrated its 


St. Nicholas for October prints a chapter 


Garden of Memory,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, giving the circumstances of 
first acceptance by St. Nicholas. 

The Forum has removed to 247 Park ave- 

New York. 

The value of the estate of Mrs. Kate Douz- 
las Wiggin is estimated at $500,000. 

M. G. Tuttiet ( “ Maxwell Gray” ) died at 
West Ealing, London, England, recently, aged 
seventy-six. 

Rey. John Talbot Smith died in New York 


September 24, aged sixty-cight. 


Edward Stanwood died at Brookline, Mass., 


October 11, aged eighty-two. 
Bayard Tuckerman died at Ipswich, Mass., 


October 20, aged sixty-eight. 


\. Curtis Bond died in New York October 
22, aged sixty-five. 















